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than the Spaniards, of giving one a Rowland for his Oliver, that
is of matching one impossible lye with another: as, in French, faire le Roland means, to swagger. This driving the Saracens 'out of France and Spain, was, as we say, the subject of the elder romances. And the first that was printed in Spain was the famous Amadis de Gaula, of which the inquisitor priest says: " segun he oydo dezir, este libro fue el primero de Cavallerias qui se imprimio en Espana, y todos los demas an tornado principio y origen deste % ; " and for which he humorously condemns it to the lire, coma a Dogmatazador de una secta tan mala. When this subject was well exhausted, the affairs of Europe afforded them another of the same nature. For after that the western parts had pretty well cleared themselves of these inhospitable guests, by the excitements of the popes, they carried their arms against them into Greece and Asia, to support the Byzantine empire, and recover the holy sepulchre. This gave birth to a new tribe of romances, which we may call of the second race or class. And as Amadis de Gaula was at the head of the first, so, correspondently to the subject, Amadis deGrseciawas at the head of the latter. Hence it is, we find., that Trebizonde is as celebrated in these romances as Roncesvalles is in the other. It may be worth observing, that the two famous Italian epic poets, Ariosto and Tasso, have borrowed, from each of these classes of old romances, the scenes and subjects of their several stories: Ariosto choosing the first, the Saracens in Prance and Spain / and Tasso, the latter, the Crusade against them in Asia : Ariosto's hero being Orlando, or the French Roland : for as the Spaniards., by one way of transposing the letters, had made it Roldan, so the Italians, by another make it Orland.
The main subject of these fooleries, as we have said, had its original in Tin-pin's famous History of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. Nor were the monstrous embellishments of enchantments, &c. the invention of the romancers, but formed upon eastern tales, brought thence by travellers from their crusades and pilgrimages ; which indeed have a cast peculiar to the wild imaginations of the eastern people. We have a proof of this in the travels of Sir John Maunderville, whose excessive superstition and credulity, together with an impudent monkish addition to his genuine work, have made his veracity thought much worse of than it deserved. This voyager, speaking of the isle of Cos in the Archipelago, tells the following story of an enchanted dragon. c* And also a zonge man, that wist not of the dragoun, went out of the schipp, and went through the ile, till that he cam to the castelle, and cam into the cave ; and went so
* B. I. c. 6\